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vain supprimer les adorateurs du plaisir ou de la puissance, est 
une partie du Tout, mais qui, grosse de l'avenir, vaut plus que le 
tout considere tel qu'il est actuellement (p. 347) . 

These are excellent maxims. They suggest no doubt the spirit 
in which a sound Moral Philosophy should be written. Every- 
thing of course depends upon the execution : and what M. Fouil- 
lee's actual Moral Philosophy will be like the present work does 
not enable us to say. The author's object, he tells us, is to pre- 
pare the way for it by explaining his attitude towards the sharply 
opposed but equally one-sided systems which are here criticized. 
This object he has accomplished in a way which shows that the 
writer's hand has lost nothing of its acknowledged power, but his 
position as a thinker will depend mainly upon his more constructive 
works. 

H. Rashdall. 

New College, Oxford. 

The Prophet of Nazareth. By Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1905. Pp. xii and 422. 
8vo. 

This book is at once a delight and a disappointment. There 
has long been a need for a life of Christ by a thorough Semitic 
scholar, of reverent and devout temper, who should in his work 
follow sane critical principles. The work under review is the 
product of a competent Semitic professor, and is written in an 
admirable spirit — a spirit at once appreciative and critical — but 
it is nevertheless a disappointing work. Broad and accurate as 
the scholarship is in the main, and much as one admires the 
mastery which it displays, of many and varied fields of learning, 
it nevertheless goes astray at the most crucial point, the analysis 
and exegesis of the Synoptic Gospels. Admirable as is the spirit 
displayed throughout the book, and evident as is the author's 
effort to throw aside all prepossessions and follow the evidence, 
he is notwithstanding ruled throughout by the idea that Jesus 
was nothing more than man, and that to suppose that he was 
more is to make him unworthy of the admiration of men of 
robust minds at the present day. 
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There are to-day three classes of writers on Biblical questions : 
those who are hopelessly wedded to the metaphysics and methods 
of the eighteenth century, those who have revolted from these 
so thoroughly that they can see no truth at all in the old posi- 
tions and feel called to spend much of their force in iconoclasm, 
and those who, while accepting modern scientific methods with 
heartiness, have not been driven so far by antipathy to the old 
positions that they are blinded to the fact that the old views 
stood for vital truths — truths which must be stated in a new way, 
and which are accepted for new reasons often, but which are 
yet the natural unfolding in modern life of the truth of the old 
positions. The first of these classes we would call the reac- 
tionaries, the second, the revolutionaries, and the! third, the evo- 
lutionaries. It is to be regretted that Professor Schmidt in spite 
of his admirable spirit places himself with the revolutionaries 
instead of the evolutionaries. 

The scope of the book may be seen by a glance at its table of 
contents. Its fourteen chapters bear the following titles: "The 
Christ of the Creeds," "The Decline of Dogma," "The Old 
Testament Basis," "The Jewish Messiah," "The Son of Man," 
"The Son of God," "The Logos," "The Secondary Sources," 
"The Gospels," "The Life of Jesus," "The Teaching of Jesus," 
"The Historic Influence of Jesus," "The Present Problem," and 
"The Leadership of Jesus." Three excursus follow, on "Gnosti- 
cism," "The Collegia Vicentina," and "The Resurrection." Three 
indices, one of subjects, one of authors, and one of texts, conclude 
the work. The text-index registers not only Biblical, but Patristic 
and Talmudic references. 

It is Professor Schmidt's aim in these chapters to show how 
the creeds pictured Christ, how the mind of the modern world 
has moved away from these dogmatic positions, that there was 
no Old Testament anticipation of the appearance of such a per- 
son as Jesus of Nazareth, that the term "Son of Man" was not 
a Messianic title, that Jesus neyer claimed to be the Messiah, 
and was only a prophet of extraordinary sanity and insight, that 
the whole Messianic role was created for him by early followers, 
so that he is misrepresented in every document that has come 
down to us, that his life as it can be reconstructed was noble and 
simple, that his teaching was characterized by marvelous insight 
into ethical and religious conditions and equally marvelous 
ability to point to a sure remedy for many individual and social 
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ills, that, in spite of misrepresentations of him in the organized 
life and credal statements of the church, the influence of Jesus 
has been the mightiest force for good during all these centuries, 
that in our present problems with all their variety and perplexity 
we need the leadership of Jesus and may expect great help from 
the inspiration of his teaching and example in solving them — 
help which Professor Schmidt believes will be all the greater 
when Jesus is conceived in a purely humanitarian way. 

On questions of literary criticism we observe that Professor 
Schmidt takes as a rule the most radical positions. Sometimes 
he stops just short of the most radical by taking the penultimate 
position. For example he dates many Psalms, even in the early 
and middle part of the Psalter in the Maccabaean and Asmonaean 
periods in spite of the evidence for the gradual growth of the 
Psalter. The Synoptic Gospels in their earliest Greek form ap- 
peared, he holds, early in the second century (p. 230). He accepts 
only five of Paul's epistles as genuine, Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, and Philippians, and these he believes have been 
considerably interpolated. The Ignatian epistles are probably 
all spurious (p. 189 ff.), and the Diatessaron known to us has, 
he thinks (p. 208), been accepted as Tatian's on insufficient 
grounds. 

These radical positions indicate the trend of Professor 
Schmidt's thinking. There are on many pages statements with 
which one heartily agrees, passages in which admirable learn- 
ing is reflected, deep insight into the moral or religious worth 
of antiquated points of view is exhibited, or strong moral pas- 
sion is revealed, but nevertheless many pages bristle with state- 
ments which one would challenge and with positions which one 
would like to debate; with him. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the reviewer rejects the 
critical method of study. There is no doubt that there is 
in the New Testament a large element of Jewish thought — 
thought, too, which Jesus rejected, but which his disciples could 
not. Some of this is embodied in the Synoptic Gospels them- 
selves, and cannot be eliminated by comparison of documents. 
As Professor W. N. Clarke has shown in his "Use of Scripture 
in Theology," this can only be accomplished by judging some 
of the reports of Christ's sayings by the other reports which 
undoubtedly reflect the very heart of his thought. As to the 
general method of investigation, therefore, we heartily agree with 
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Professor Schmidt, though, as will be stated below, we differ with 
him in details of the application of it. Such a method unfor- 
tunately introduces a subjective element into the problem, and 
for this reason the results of any one scholar at this early stage 
of critical investigation must be corrected by the vision of many 
others, that the subjective personal equation may be corrected 
and the truth be discovered. In the problem before us the sub- 
jective element cannot, with our present critical apparatus, be 
eliminated, but the critical method should be so applied as to 
reduce it to the lowest terms. This, we think, Professor Schmidt 
has not always done. He has also in the judgment of the pres- 
ent reviewer vitiated his whole treatment of the synoptic material 
by ignoring stable results of his predecessors. 

It has been proven, for example, in Abbott and Rushbrooke's 
"Synopticon," and elsewhere that in the material common to 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, Mark was the earlier. Any other 
supposition was shown to involve literary conditions which are 
inconceivable. The evidence is so convincing that most recent 
writers on the synoptic problem have adhered to this view. One 
may reject the "two source" theory as Professor Schmidt does 
(p. 227), without ignoring this literary fact. It is true that our 
author has applied a test, of which scholars have made too little 
use — retranslation back into the Semitic original — but this instru- 
ment cannot destroy the clear evidence of the history of the 
documents in Greek, nor justify us in ignoring that history. In- 
deed since Professor Schmidt's work went to press Professor 
Burton has published in Vol. V of the "Decennial Publications" 
of the University of Chicago, Series 1, a new study of the synoptic 
problem, which while it does away with the "two source" theory, 
showing that at least four sources were used, presents in a new, 
exhaustive and convincing way. the evidence for the priority of 
Mark and its use as a source in Matthew and Luke. At this 
point in his work it seems to us that Professor Schmidt's appli- 
cation of the critical method is at fault. Instead of patiently 
following the results of detailed criticism based on convincing 
comparison of the documents in Greek, before he applied his 
Semitic retranslation, he has taken a shorter cut, which leads 
him astray. Because Matthew can be retranslated more easily 
into Aramaic than Mark or Luke and because of the reported 
words of Papias about Matthew, Professor Schmidt believes that 
Matthew in its earliest form lay nearer to the original Aramaic 
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gospel, that it is older than Mark, and that it was used by Mark 
as a source. To account for certain phenomena he has to allow 
(p. 223) that it has been more largely interpolated than either of 
the other gospels, but in spite of the interpolations he holds 
that even in the eschatological discourse Matthew presents an 
earlier form than Mark. Now to the present reviewer all this 
seems to land us needlessly in a bog of speculation. Surely 
our first duty is to analyze our present gospels by means of com- 
parison of the Greek into their original sources as Professor 
Burton does. When this is done it becomes evident that the 
statement of Papias is as applicable to the sayings which Pro- 
fessor Burton believes to be the "Logia of Matthew" as to Pro- 
fessor Schmidt's hypothetical Matthew. That any amount of 
interpolation would make a primitive gospel into the artificially 
topical collection which our Matthew now is, it is hard to believe, 
even if we did not have the convincing comparison with Mark 
to show that Matthew is not the more primitive. That such a 
gospel as Matthew could undergo such transformation as Professor 
Schmidt supposes and still preserve the evidence of its primitive 
character is also most difficult to believe. The fact that Matthew 
can often be turned into Aramaic more easily than Mark is suffi- 
ciently explained by supposing that the original "Logia of 
Matthew" — one of its Underlying documents — was written in that 
tongue, and that, as has long been recognized, the compiler of the 
gospel was a Jew more deeply interested in Messianic prophecy 
than any other evangelist, who no doubt still thought in the 
Aramaic idiom. 

This peculiar application of the theory of an Aramaic gospel 
is one of the factors which leads our author to reject the date 
for the Synoptic Gospels which is most generally accepted by 
critical scholarship, and to place them in the second century. 
Another factor is his conception of the relation of Jesus to the 
Messianic ideal. To that we must now turn. 

While Professor Schmidt!s views on this point come out in 
many parts of the book, the heart of his treatment of the subject is 
found in his chapters on "The Son of Man" and "The Son of God." 
These chapters are a condensation and popularization, brought up 
to date, of the author's very learned articles on the same subjects 
in the "Encyclopedia BibliCa." As has been said, Professor 
Schmidt believes that the "Son of Man" meant only "man," that 
it was not a Messianic title, and that Jesus never claimed to be 
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the Messiah. Into the philological part of the argument we need 
not go here. Much as we admire the scholarship displayed and 
acknowledge our indebtedness to it, on some crucial points so 
good an authority as Professor Dalman ("Worte Jesu" 191 ff.) 
has shown that another view is more probable, and the present 
writer thinks that Professor Schmidt and others have not ade- 
quately answered Professor Dalman's arguments. We might, 
however, admit all that Professor Schmidt claims about the mean- 
ing in extant Aramaic of the term "Son of Man" and the result 
is by no means as revolutionary as he supposes, for as Professor 
Matthews has pointed out ("Messianic Hope in the New Testa'- 
ment," p. 103), the crucial question is hot a problem of philology 
but of exegesis. In questions of exegesis, philology must be 
supplemented by other considerations. Professor Schmidt's 
exegesis appears to us to have been made unsound by four 
causes : 1. An overstraining of philological considerations to 
the neglect of context; 2. The denial to Jesus of any originality 
in the use of the term "Son of Man ;" 3. The unnecessary rejec- 
tion for subjective reasons, of many sayings of Jesus as spurious, 
and 4. An unnatural conception of what a Messianic claim on 
the part of Jesus involved. 

Let us illustrate these four points. Professor Schmidt admits 
as genuine uses of the term "Son of Man" by Jesus only pas- 
sages in which he can make the term mean "man." But his 
interpretations are often exceedingly forced. In Matt, viii : 19 
("The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man has not where to lay his head"), it is most un- 
natural to suppose that the term refers to man in general (p. 
111). To teach that the birds and beasts have a more secure 
abiding place than man is not only untrue, but in the context 
pointless. So Matt, xi : 19, Luke vii : 34, is recognized as a genuine 
saying of Jesus (p. 124), but in this passage a contrast between 
John the Baptist and humanity is meaningless, as Professor 
Schmidt himself (p. 269) seems to recognize when he refers 
the passage to Jesus. So, too, in Mark ii : 10 it will strike 
most interpreters as more than doubtful whether JesUs meant to 
say : "Man has power to forgive sin" (p. 106). In the interpreta- 
tion of many other passages it can be shown that Professor 
Schmidt overstrains philological considerations. He also seems 
to us to deny to Jesus ordinary originality in the use of words. 
He cannot find in Daniel or in Enoch evidence that the term 
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"Son of Man" was used as a Messianic title. He does find that 
in some passages in the Synoptic Gospels it is so used. To ex- 
plain this he supposes (p. 132 ff.) that an idea from the Rig 
Veda found its way westward, had been adopted by gnosticism, 
and from gnosticism found its way into the Synoptic Gospels, 
and transformed the misunderstood Aramaic phrase for man 
into a Messianic title which was accepted by the church ! Such 
a theory strikes the reader as a clumsy, unnatural, and highly 
improbable explanation. Some of the steps are historically so 
improbable as to be to the present writer practically unthinkable. 
It is far simpler and more natural to suppose that Jesus used 
the term "Son of Man" in a new sense — a sense in which it 
had a pregnant, spiritual significance, which only the develop- 
ment of spiritual insight in the disciples could enable them to 
Understand, and that the transformation in its use observable be- 
tween Enoch and the Synoptic Gospels is due to the impulse of 
Jesus himself. Professor Schmidt, though he dates the Enoch 
parables too late, confesses (pp. 117, 132) that in Enoch xlvi, etc., 
the term "Son of Man" had been made descriptive of a heavenly 
being who might be the archangel Michael, and who was ex- 
pected to become the Messiah. It is only a step from this to 
such a use on the part of Jesus as we have supposed, though a 
step which only a religious genius could take. 

Again, Professor Schmidt rejects as spurious many sayings of 
Jesus for reasons which seem to be subjective, and which an 
equally reasonable interpretation may regard as genuine. Thus, 
(p. 124), Matt. xx:28; Mark x:45: "The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many," is regarded as a comment of the evangelist. 
Luke xix : 10 is regarded (p. 123) as a later interpolation, con- 
taining a beautiful tribute to Jesus. To most interpreters it 
will seem far more reasonable to accept both as genuine sayings 
of the Master. They are quite in harmony with his conception 
of his mission and most appropriate on his lips. Similarly in 
his discussion of the term "Son of God" Professor Schmidt (p 
151 ff.) rejects the beautiful passage, Matt. xi:25 ff., as out of 
harmony with the genuine sayings of Jesus, and as casting an 
undeserved reflection upon his character. Surely the meta- 
physical difficulties which Professor Schmidt sees are read into 
the passage ! For Jesus to recognize that he had a unique con- 
sciousness of the Fatherhood of God would be but the natural 
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recognition of the fact on any theory of his person. For him to 
see that the great mass of men lacked that consciousness and 
without his help would not attain it, in a moment of discourage- 
ment to say as much, and to invite all men to come to him and 
find rest in obtaining it, is quite in harmony with his character. 
To deny him this privilege is to deny him the liberty one would 
accord to any mortal. 

Similarly Professor Schmidt rejects as unhistorical the voice 
heard by Jesus at his baptism (Mark i: n), and regards the ac- 
counts of his temptation as unhistorical (pp. 148, 262). A far 
more reasonable view takes these two as records of psychological 
experiences of Jesus, related to his disciples under the forms of 
Oriental imagery. This view is held by many eminent inter- 
preters and harmonizes with the highest probability. It is most 
natural to suppose that the most religious Jew of the period 
would in the course of his development determine his relation to 
the chief religious ideal of the time, the Messianic hope, and 
that Jesus had a real religious development. 

This, however, leads to the fourth point mentioned above: 
Professor Schmidt has an unnatural conception of what a 
Messianic claim on the part of Jesus involved. He seems to 
think that Jesus could not have entertained such a claim with 
out giving to it the same content that his contemporaries gave 
to it, and without making claims to a metaphysical origin which 
seems to Professor Schmidt so absurd as to remove Jesus, if he 
made them, from the sympathy, if not the respect, of modern men. 
The present writer cannot but regard this attitude of our learned 
author as the result of prejudice against past theological con- 
ceptions on the one hand, and of too great literalism on the other. 

To take up the latter point first, why is it not natural to sup- 
pose that Jesus, conscious for years of the Fatherhood of God to 
a degree far surpassing the consciousness of others, experienced 
such an overwhelming sense of that Fatherhood in connection 
with his baptism that he was convinced that, whatever the Mes- 
sianic hopes of his nation might mean, the spiritual kernel, which 
they pointed to, was to be fulfilled in him and in the work he 
could do; that, retiring to the wilderness to meditate upon this, 
he reached epoch-making decisions as to the nature of his mis- 
sion? The accounts of his temptation reveal at once the depths 
which he found in his own nature as he measured it against the 
Messianic background, and his choice of a spiritual fulfillment 
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of his mission. He rejected current Messianism, and determined 
by teaching the direct reign of God, and by ministering to men's 
bodies and souls to so win them that he should rule them through 
devotion and not by the conquests of war. In carrying this out 
he chose as a self-designation a term which, while not exactly 
Messianic had been used in connection with the Messiah. He 
put into this term his new Messianic meaning. He used it in self- 
designation, waited long for his disciples to rise to the point of 
spiritual discernment where they could grasp his thought, and 
was crucified before they had learned to differentiate his teach- 
ing from the current apocalyptic expectations. Such a supposi- 
tion attributes to him no dishonesty in the use of language, since 
every advance in thought makes the creation of a new vocabulary 
necessary. His was a matchless effort to turn the aspirations of 
his countrymen from political to ethical ideals, from a material 
to a spiritual leadership. 

Such a view has in its favor the fact that it puts Jesus into that 
relation to the religious thought of his people which one natur- 
ally expects in a religious youth, a relation, too, which all the 
early documents assert of him; it also accounts for the many 
sayings, of which Professor Schmidt makes such radical use, 
in which he refuses to pose as the Messiah in the ordinarily 
accepted sense, and it accounts for the fact that in many passages 
of the gospels Messianic hopes of the ordinary kind are attributed 
by the evangelists to Jesus. Professor Schmidt's view is that the 
later crude Messianic expectations attached themselves to him 
without adequate cause. It is far more in accord with historical 
analogy to suppose that a real claim of Jesus which was misunder- 
stood lies at their foundation. 

If, now, we turn to the metaphysical side, Professor Schmidt 
seems to make the same mistake as the old dogmatic theo- 
logians, though his is upon the opposite side. He is too sure 
about what was possible for Jesus in the way of consciousness 
and what was not. Sometimes, as on p. 156, he writes most 
reverently of the limitations of our knowledge as to the inner 
life of Jesus, but in the same connection he practically asserts 
that Jesus avoided the temptation of assuming a special unique 
relationship to God not attainable by others. The fact is, the whole 
teaching, influence, and history of Jesus prove that he did bear 
a unique relationship to God, whether we explain that relation- 
ship by calling him a religious genius, or explain his being in 
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the terms of the Nicene creed. We search the annals of the 
human race in vain for another who possessed a consciousness 
of the Fatherhood of God in such unbroken communion as he, 
and whose teaching and life level up to the moral height of his. 
Whether others can attain one of similar kind or not, is a question 
that may be unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative; whether 
Others can reach it in his degree, is a purely speculative! inquiry. 
So far as we know none ever has done so, and we know of 
no one at present who seems in danger of doing so. Difference 
of degree often amounts to a difference of kind, as may be seen 
by comparing the intelligence of a dog with that of a man. Pro- 
fessor Schmidt, accordingly, seems too certain of the meta- 
physical limitations of this unique life. Grant that the old 
distinctions betwen the natural and the supernatural have broken 
down; grant that the ancient creeds attempted to map out the 
divine nature and to define the nature of Jesus in ways which 
mean little to us now, they did recognize in Jesus an element 
that separates him from other men as one unique, and the student 
who does justice to the documents in the application of the 
historical method, must recognize that, however he defines it, 
the unique relation to God which they recognize in Jesus is a 
fact. To assert that we can explain it on a purely humanitarian 
theory is to erect a new dogmatism in place of the old, and to 
assume that we who cannot define the limits of our own spirits 
in relation to the Eternal can define the limits of his ! Similarly 
the trinitarian definitions of God, to which the recognition of the 
unique nature of Jesus gave rise, may seem to us arbitrary and 
unreal, but history shows that the real thought which underlies 
them— the conception of God as eternally loving and social in 
nature—is necessary to the maintenance in large numbers of men 
of a genuine Christian life. 

We have dwelt thus long on these points, for we believe that 
in regard to them the author has missed the goal. But they 
must not prevent us from appreciating the more valuable part of 
the book. The chapter on the "Teaching of Jesus" is one of the 
best presentations of Christ's teaching in modern literature. The 
real teaching of our matchless Master as to war, oaths, divorce, 
the treatment of women, and the rescue of the fallen is set forth 
here with a clearness and power that charms and persuades. The 
author has been anticipated in many of his positions, as he recog- 
nizes, by others, especially by the Society of Friends, but none 
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of them has portrayed them with his learning and eloquence. 

Professor Schmidt also happily sets forth the stimulus which 
the intellectual life receives from the influence of Jesus, and with 
timely effectiveness the real attitude of Jesus toward works of 
beauty. The chapter on "the Present Problem" is an analysis 
of our present conditions by one who possesses the breadth of 
view and analytical power of a scholar, the passion for righteous- 
ness of a prophet, and the gentle spirit of service characteristic 
of Christ. The concluding chapter on "The Leadership of 
Jesus" reveals an appreciation of the Master, a faith in his power, 
a belief in the necessity of his leadership, and a devotion to his 
cause, that might well put to shame many who hold a different 
theology. For the help and inspiration of these pages we are 
profoundly grateful. 

Since experience teaches that men come under the sway of 
Jesus in large numbers only as they recognize that God speaks 
in him as nowhere else in the world, we cannot share Professor 
Schmidt's hope that the leadership of Jesus will be experienced 
in a large measure by an age which holds a purely humanitarian 
view of him. We recognize nevertheless that Jesus himself never 
made the acceptance of a theory about his person the basis of 
discipleship. He called men to follow him, to learn to love him, 
to discover what he was, and left them to define him as they chose. 
Men can never unite in his service on the basis of identity of 
metaphysical definition of his person, whether humanitarian or 
the opposite, but only on the basis of love for him. From our 
standpoint, then, we heartily agree with Professor Schmidt's 
eloquent words (p. 384) : "The thought of Jesus may, in 
numerous directions, become a stronger force in the life of the 
world than it has yet been. But far more potent than his word 
is his wonderful personality. It cannot be defined; names and 
titles utterly fail to do justice to it. Its subtle influence cannot 
be explained; it can only be felt. The hearts of men burn within 
them, when he talks with them in the road. When he breaks 
to them the bread of life, their eyes are opened; and though he 
vanishes from their sight, they can never forget him. To have 
once come under his spell, is to be his forever. To know him, 
is to love him." * 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. George A. Barton. 

'The book has a few imperfections which it did not seem fitting to 
mention in the text. On p. 42 the word Hasmonaan is misspelled. On p. 



